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THE MONTEVIDEO CONFERENCE 





HE opening of the Seventh Pan-American 
Conference at Montevideo, Uruguay, was at- 
tended by no great expectations. Yet in a plenary 
session on December 16, at the end of its second 
week, the conference adopted a program calling 
for united support of five peace pacts, approved 
a declaration favoring tariff reduction, and took 
steps toward granting equal rights to women. 
Three days later a truce was announced in the 
Chaco war. 
Such achievements were made possible only by 
the surprising degree of good feeling which has 
‘characterized this meeting of twenty American 
states. The cordial attitude of the Latin Ameri- 
can delegations toward the United States offered 
a marked contrast to the widespread hostility 
they displayed at Havana in 1928. Particularly 
noteworthy, in view of the coolness which has 
separated Argentina and the United States dur- 
Ping recent years, has been the manner in which 
}the two countries have worked together through- 
out the conference. 


Much of the credit for this favorable atmos- 
phere must go to Secretary of State Cordell Hull, 
who heads the United States delegation. His 


sincerity and simplicity have dispelled suspicion 
and won the respect of the other delegations. 
' Mutual confidence was strengthened by the Sec- 
sretary’s announcement of the administration’s de- 
sire to “end with all possible speed the engage- 
a of the United States in Haiti and Cuba 
BWhich involve actual or potential intervention. 
SOur refusal to date, however, to relinquish finan- 
* control of Haiti, and the delay in modifica- 
metic n of the Platt Amendment affecting Cuba may 
sProvoke a warm debate on the intervention ques- 
ption before the conference adjourns. 


The most urgent problem facing the confer- 
nce was the Chaco conflict, with its open threat 
o American solidarity. On December 15 the 


committee on peace adopted a Chilean proposal 
pledging the Pan-American body to cooperate 
with the League of Nations—which has sent a 
commission to the Chaco—in the application of 
the Covenant. On the initiative of the United 
States and Brazil, the above declaration was 
modified on December 18 to promise that the 
American states would support within the limits 
of their national policies any plan agreed upon 
for settlement of the Chaco war, thus avoiding 
a specific undertaking to participate in League 
sanctions. A decisive victory of the Paraguayan 
army on December 10 and 11, with the capture 
of 10,000 prisoners, for a time threatened to 
hinder a peaceful solution. But Paraguay won 
universal praise by offering Bolivia a truce until 
the end of the year—a tender which was accepted 
on December 19. 


Linked with the efforts of the conference to 
end the present conflict were its endeavors to 
strengthen inter-American peace machinery. No 
new treaty was drafted, but all the American 
states were called upon to adhere to those peace 
treaties which they had not already signed. The 
pacts in question are the Gondra Conciliation 
Treaty of 1923, the Pan-American Arbitration 
and Conciliation Treaties of 1929, the Briand- 
Kellogg Pact and the recent Argentine anti-war 
pact.* The latter agreement duplicates many of 
the provisions of previous treaties, and for that 
reason was rejected by the State Department last 
March. The United States now apparently of- 
fers its signature in return for Argentine sup- 
port both of the Briand-Kellogg pact and of Mr. 
Hull’s tariff declaration. The chief value of the 
five-treaty program lies in its promise to unify 
the American nations in support of peace ma- 
chinery. 


‘cf. “A Latin American Peace Treaty,’’ Foretgn Policy Bulletin, 
November 3, 1933 
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The declaration of Secretary Hull urging tariff 
reduction through the negotiation of bilateral re- 
ciprocity treaties was alone among the economic 
projects presented to win general acceptance. It 
contained a provision for elimination of those 
restrictions which limit importation of particu- 
lar commodities to less than 3 to 5 per cent of 
domestic consumption, and also for the establish- 
ment of a permanent international agency to ob- 
serve the progress effected and furnish pertinent 
information. Other economic matters were re- 
ferred to a financial conference to be held at 
Santiago, Chile, in the near future. 

The only important subject at the conference on 
which the United States opposed majority senti- 
ment was that of equal rights for women. The 
Inter-American Commission of Women, a body 
set up by the Havana Conference, presented at 
Montevideo a convention granting to women equal 
nationality, civil and political rights. The dele- 
gates finally approved the terms of a treaty 
guaranteeing equal nationality rights; and also 
recommended that civil and political rights be 
granted by the American republics “at the earli- 
est possible moment.” The negative attitude of 
the United States was based on the plea that civil 
and political rights in this country lie within the 
province of state, rather than federal, legislation 
and that nationality rights could best be for- 
warded by domestic enactments. This position 
was ascribed to pressure from certain women’s 
organizations in the United States which oppose 
the equal rights program as endangering the 
protective laws for women already in force. 

CHARLES A. THOMSON. 
Termination of the Syrian Mandate? 


The signature on November 16, 1933 of the 
Franco-Syrian Treaty of Friendship and Alliance 
has again focussed attention on the conflict be- 
tween the Syrian Nationalists and the French 
government. Designed to pave the way for ter- 
mination of the French mandate and Syria’s ad- 
mission to the League of Nations, the terms of 
this treaty have provoked bitter opposition in 
Syria. Large demonstrations have taken place in 
Damascus, and the Nationalists have persuaded 
the Syrian Parliament not to ratify the treaty. 
Faced with this situation the French High Com- 
missioner, M. de Martel, has prorogued the Par- 
liament until next March. 

The chief grievance of the Nationalists is that 
the treaty fails to provide for a united Syria. It 
excludes from the Syrian state not only the 
Lebanon, where France enjoys its traditional pro- 
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tectorate over the Christian Maronites, but also 
the autonomous districts of Latakia and Jebel 
Druse. Latakia is a coastal district inhabited 
chiefly by some 200,000 Alaouites, a post-Islamic 
religious sect, while Jebel Druse in southern Syria 
is the mountain home of 65,000 Druses.  Al- 
though not denying that the Druses and Alaouites 
have always enjoyed a separate status in the past 
and have entertained little sympathy for the 
Mohammedan Syrians, the Nationalists claim 
that the French have sought to perpetuate these 
religious differences by a policy of divide et im- 
pera, They also contend that the separation from 
Syria of both Latakia and the Lebanon will pre- 
vent the formation of a strong state since Syria 
would be cut off from the sea, deprived of its 
richest resources, and left with a population of 
only a little over a million. It is provided in the 
treaty, however, that the existing community of 
economic interests between Syria and the Lebanon 
would be maintained. 

The treaty, which would go into effect after a 
provisional period of four years followed by 
Syria’s admission to the League, closely resembles 
the 1930 Anglo-Iraqi treaty. Syrian independence 
is made subject to a 25-year military alliance un- 
der which France would come to Syria’s aid in 
case of danger and assist in the organization, 
training and equipment of the Syrian army and 
gendarmerie. The maintenance of French mili- 
tary, naval and air forces would not, it states, 
constitute an occupation of Syria or prejudice 
the country’s sovereign rights. These provisions, 
together with continuance of the French mandate 
over the Lebanon, suggest that France would free 
itself of all the troublesome responsibilities of 
the Syrian mandate while still conserving the ad- 
vantages of a military point d’appui in the Near 
East. JOHN C. DEWILDE. 
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